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The Hispanic World Report is issued monthly and is prepared 
by the Hispanic World Affairs Seminar of Stanford University, 
a graduate seminar sponsored jointly by the Hispanic American 
Studies program and the Hoover Institute and Library on War, 
Revolution and Peace. The seminar works in close collabora- 
tion with a faculty advisory board. The Hispanic World Report 
seeks to give an accurate account of political and social 
developments in Spain, Portugal and Latin America. 


The Report is based on a wide variety of sources, some printed, 
such as newspapers, and some unpublished. Informants who have 
recently returned from Spain, Portugal or Latin America provide 
valuable facts and interpretations. The Report receives a 
steady flow of data from correspondents in the countries 
studied. All the information received is carefully assessed in 
terms of its source. For obvious reasons, the sources used are 
not revealed. The views expressed about any particular issue 
are those of the research group which has been studying that 
issue. 


Beginning with Volume III, No. 1, which will appear in January, 
1950, the title of this publication will be changed to Hispanic 
American Report. 


Comments of a precise nature, especially from individuals who 
have made a special study of any problem discussed or who are 
acquainted with it by personal experience, will be most welcome 
and should be addressed to i 


Hispanic American Report 
Hispanic American Studies 
Room 24,1 

Stanford University 
Stanford, California 


The annual subscription for the Hispanic World Report is $3. 
Group subscriptions may be obtained at the rate of $1 for 
three successive issues (minimum: 5 copies going to the same 
address). Checks should be made out to Stanford University 
and mailed to the above address. 
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FOREWORD 


The campaign to overlook the totalitarian character of the Franco regime 
in Spain and to add this uncompromising ally to the anti-Communist host pro- 
ceeds steadily, despite rebuffs such as the refusal of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations to grant Spain membership. In the United 
States, the backers of Franco are largely men of the caliber of Pat McCarran and 
Dennis Chavez, who rightly or wrongly show no perturbation at the spectacle of 
the forging of a Falangista-type chain from Panama to Argentina. This develop- 
ment, at a time when the old rightist forms of dictatorship seem to have fallen 
into "discredit, can be explained only by, the time-lag which the Hispanic World 
always reveals. in matters political vis-a-vis the other members of the Atlantic 


community. 


Observers are still trying to assess the exact nature of Portugal's rela- 
tions with Spain and are wondering what will be the fate of the tiny possessions 


of Portugal in the Orient. 


Mexico has lived through a very quiet month. As usual, a certain section 
of Catholic opinion is expressing legitimate doubts about the apotheosis of 
Hildalgo and Juarez. The government is rightly trying to discourage the intro- 
duction of the Christmas tree custom into Mexico with the consequent destruction 
of small trees which could come to maturaity and help cure the deforestation of 


the country. 


There have been few storms in the usually tempestuous Central American tea- 
cup. In Costa Rica there seems to be little doubt that President Ulate has more 
popular support than Figueres had. The politics of Panama still follows the 
rhythm of South America rather than of Central America. The grotesque episodes 
which led to the assumption of the presidency by Arnulfo Arias are serious in 
that out of this turmoil is arising a regime which will parallel the new govern- 
ment in Colombia. It is unfortunate too that the policy of the United States on 
matters of recognition should appear rather arbitrary in situations such as 
these. Many impartial observers say that Diaz Arosemena won the last elections 
by fraud, and that in fact Arnulfo Arias had a majority of votes. Despite this, 
the United States recognized Dfaz Arosemena without hesitation, but damns as 
illegal the succession of Arnulfo Arias, who claims to hold power legitimately. 
Perhaps this claim is wrong, but it seems evident, that the attitude of the 
United States is really based on a feeling that Diaz Arosemena was friendly 


whereas Arnulfo Arias is not. 


The Congervatives have won in Colombia a Machiavellian victory which they 
could not have obtained in free elections. It is almost beyond a doubt that 
they do not command the support of the majority of the Colombian people. The 
denunciations of well-informed Colombians Like German Arciniegas seem quite 
justified. The shooting of Nicente Echandfa, brother of the distinguished 
Liberal leader Dario Echandia, is as unlikely to bring about peace as was the 
killing of Eliécer Gaitdén. While Colombia now joins Venezuela, Peru and 
Argentina in forming a pro-Falange chain in South America, the people of Colom- 
bia remain resentful and sullen; whether this fact is of any real significance 
in modern Realpolitik is doubtful. 


In the Oaribbean, the melodrama involving Cuba, Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic continues. In Venezuela, the historic struggle between the strong men 
of the Andinos and the people of the coast seems still to be a basic element in 


contemporary politics. 
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Life is peaceful in Peru, and a new harmony seems to have been established 
between the government and the foreign oil companies. While it seems true that 
the new governments in Venezuela, in Colombia and in Peru are more favorable to 
foreign oil companies than were the previous regimes, there is little public 
evidence to support the contention that these companies took an active part in 
bringing about these political changes. Admittedly in the obscure kitchens 
where so much international politics is cooked, the impartial observer attempt- 
ing to assess data is at an almost complete loss. 


Bolivia is wisely attempting to stabilize the price of its tin in the 
United States, claiming that during the war-years, when the market was good, it 
did not seek to obtain exorbitant prices. 


While Chile's relations with the United States remain good, Argentina seems 
to be coming to an understanding with her Pacific-coast neighbor. Argentina's 
tolerance of the Communist party has ended, and the two countries seem recently 
to have coordinated their anti-Communist activities. While many will approve 
this, few liberals can feel happy at the continued attempts to stifle great 
newspapers such as La Prensa and La Nacion. A congressional committee has been 
appointed to audit their books in order to see if the papers were subsidized to 
oppose Perén in the last elections. Spruille Braden is still being used as a 
convenient Turk*s head by the Peronista party. Our correspondent in Uruguay 
has given us a lucid analysis of the relationships between the various sub- 
parties in Uruguayan politics, but it is almost impossible to follow the ma- 
noeuvrings of these factions from month to month. Whereas the politics of 
Uruguay have a multiple group basis, the politics of Paraguay are apparently 
almost entirely personal in character, and little significant news has come out 
of Asuncién. 


The major interest of Americans in Brazilian affairs seemed to be not the 
eventual outcome of the struggle between various aspirants to candidacy in the 
next presidential elections, but rather the identity of the villain in the 
household drama of dear coffee. To supplement this prosaic and rather uncrea~ 
tive interest in Brazil, Stanford University announced a two-day symposium on 
Brazilian affairs to be held on the Stanford campus on May 29 and 30, 1950. A 
number of specialists are scheduled to be present, and Ambassador Mauricio 
Nabuco will spend several days on the campus. This meeting should help to sti- 
mulate a serious interest in the United States’ major ally in Latin America. 
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THE IBERIAN PENINSULA 


SPAIN 


Though not supported by any official pronouncement, persistent reports have 
come forth from Madrid and Lisbon to the effect that Spain is willing to trade 
guarantees of military support in the event of war with Russia in return for in- 
mediate American economic aid. These guarantees would be given in the form of 
an alliance with Portugal which would become effective if Portugal were drawn 
into a war against Russia as an Atlantic Pact nation. The same reports, although 
stressing the trading aspects of such an agreement, suggest the possibility that 
the Portuguese-Spanish alliance might have been signed during Francisco Franco's 
visit to Portugal last month. The reports are given credence in the American 
press, since they were published in Franco's semi-official press. The Russians, 
at least, appeared to be willing to suspect the worst, for close on the heels of 
the published rumors came a Russian charge that the United States has built or 
is preparing to build no fewer than 99 air bases in Spain or Spanish possessions. 
Washington and Madrid sources issued an immediate denial, but a State Department 
official admitted that two Spanish airports had received minor improvements with 
American aid, one of them being Barajas Field on the outskirts of Madrid. 

America seems to prefer to spend its money outside of Spain in projects such as 
the new Voice of America transmitter being constructed in Tangiers. The mili- 
tary attaches of the United States, France, and Great Britain to Madrid did, 
however, spend the month of November in a careful examination of Spanish military 


installations in Morocco. 


For some months the price tag on the controversial proposed loan to Spain 
has read "$50 million." Although the loan appeared no nearer consummation in 
November, the amount bandied about was raised to $100 million. Dennis Chavez 
and Pat McCarran, acting as spokesmen for the eight American senators winding up 
their autumn junket to Spain, reiterated their belief that Spain deserved an 
American loan and would get one in the near future. Despite the pressure exerted 
by this congressional bloc, the Administration in Washington firmly maintained 
its previous position. Spain has not as yet formally requested such a loan, but 
unofficial representatives of Franco, “acting in their private capacity," have 
kept in close contact with the Department of State and the Export-Import Bank. 
The latest of these representatives, the Count de Marsal, met with Herbert E. 
Gaston, president of the Bank, during November. Gaston reported to a press con- 
ference that the meeting was purely tentative, but that the Bank still considered 
Spain a poor risk for a loan. At the same conference he announced a loan of $21 
million to Afghanistan. The following day a State Department official re-empha- 
sized that the Export-Import Bank was not an instrument of foreign policy and 
turned to discuss recent economic aid to Yugoslavia. Despite their urgent need 
for the loan, the Spaniards were unable to swallow their pride in complete 
silence. Editorials in the Spanish press have sought to remind the public that 
Spanish honor and Falangist ideals cannot be sacrificed to obtain a loan, no 
matter how desperately it may be needed. In the same vein, a report that the 
Spanish colonies in countries of the Western Hemisphere had initiated a campaign 
to raise the $50 million loan was widely heralded with prideful comment. To com- 
piete a month of humiliations, Spain was denied membership in the current 
conference of the UN's Food and Agricultural Organization. 


The general condition of Spanish economy can best be characterized as weak. 
Unemployment has increased in recent months and now stands at a figure 
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considerably higher than the 169,000 for 1948, although much lower than the 
all-time high of 475,000 in 1940. The main cause has been the devastating 
draught which has decreased agricultural activity and severely curtailed indus- 
trial production by necessitating the rationing of electricity. The usual 
seasonal rains have failed to materialize this autumn and there are prospects 
of more drastic rationing in the near future. Industries not depending on 
electric power have increased output somewhat, benefiting from Spain's foreign 
exchange shortage, which has forced consumers to purchase domestic products at 
higher prices than their foreign counterparts. The question of the increasing 
costs of production and the subsequent rises in prices is one to which Spanish 
economists are giving their attention. Though the costs of labor and raw 
materials are relatively low, high power charges and inefficient, antiquated 
industrial plants more than offset these comparative advantages. Exhorbitant 
taxation is not one of the problems of Spanish manufacturers, but the increas-~ 
ing cost of government may force them to assume a greater proportion of the 
burden. The tentative budget for next year, scheduled for the rubber~stamp 
approval of the Cortes in December, is the highest in history. Over 35% of the 
18 billion peseta budget has been apportioned to the armed forces. Although 
revenues ere expected to increase somewhat, a policy of deficit spending will 
continue at an increased rate. The budget for the armed forces was increased 
200 million pesetas over the previous year, despite previous announcements of 


intention to cut military expenditures. 


While government officials celebrated the memory of Falangist hero José 
Antonio Primo de Rivera, there were evidences that party and state discipline 
is not as tight as it has been in the past. The official paper Arriba, in a 
commemorative editorial, deplored the large number of high functionaries who 
have deserted the Falange, and was even more caustic in its criticism of those 
who were using their party affiliations solely for their personal profit. 
Another evidence of disciplinary relaxation was a public demonstration of the 
bank clerks of Madrid. Over 1,000 clerks marched to the Ministry of Labor to 
demand an increase in wages and additional social security. Although met by a 
cordon of police, the clerks were dispersed quietly, with no punitive action 
taken against them. It is surprising that there were not more clerks in the 
demonstration, since Madrid has the largest number of banks in Spain. Despite 
the fact that Madrid is removed from the centers of economic activity, nearly 
all the banking firms of Spain maintain their main offices in that city, among 
them the Alfaro, the Hispano Colonial, the Hispanoamericano, the Espanol de 
Credito, the Central, the Mercantil y Industrial, the Bilbao, the Vizcaya, the 
Santander, the Zaragozano, and the Aragon. The bank employees, members of the 
Falangist Bank Employees Syndicate, received a substantial wage increase 18 
months ago but are still notoriously ill-paid. Madrid college students were 
also feeling poorly-used in November and went on strike to protest a measure 
which would allow officers of the armed services to obtain engineering degrees 


in half the time necessary for regular students. 


PORTUGAL 


reveal, in November, 1949, celebrated Marshal Carmona's eightieth birth- 
day, not only with numerous festivities throughout the empire, but also by 
placing an almost unanimous stamp of approval on his 20 year regime. Only a 
handful of votes were cast by the opposition in the recent Portuguese congres- 
sional elections. Opposition votes were registered in only two out of 30 
electoral districts--Castello Branco and Portalegre, both on the Spanish 
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frontier. The deputies, all members of Salazar's party, Uniao Nacional, will be 
in office four years; 50% are new members, and two of them are women. Neither 
the left wing nor the monarchists had any candidates; the left wing parties 
stated that their candidates were not qualified to be placed on the ballot, and 
the monarchists said that they had abstained in order to conserve their unity. 
The agrarian candidates, with a chance of winning because of the bad harvest 

and high farm prices, seem to have done nothing. 


Also gratifying to the octagenarian marshal was the visit of United States 
Marshall Plan representative in Europe, W. Averell Harriman, to Lisbon. He had 
talks with Portugal's head of government, and the Ministers of Finance and 
Foreign Affairs. In his statements to the press he regretted the fact that few 
American tourists came to Portugal. He attributed this to a lack of information 
about this country in the United States. He said that in his talks with Dr. 
Antonio Oliveira Salazar he had discussed the progress achieved in Europe since 
the introduction of Marshall aid and Portugal*s part in the plan. The first 
Marshall aid grant given to Portugal had been for a total of $10 million 
although the proposed program required $100 million. Thirty million dollars of 
direct aid, and $28 million of indirect aid have been allocated to Portugal. 
Eighty percent of the credit for Portugal is being used for the purchase of 
essential articles and 20% for articles of general consumption available only 
in the dollar~area nations. The principal project being financed by Marshall 
Plan credits in Portugal is the expansion of hydroelectric facilities which 
will furnish electrical energy for industrial development, the manufacture of 
badly needed fertilizers, and water for irrigation. 


Thirteen million dollars is being used in the Portuguese colonies, princi- 
pally Mozembique and Angola, for the purchase of construction machinery and for 
the construction of railroad lines and docks for the purpose of developing this 
source of raw materials. 


Mr. Harriman specifically noted that Prime Minister Salazar Had displayed 
special interest in the question of Russo-American post-war relations. The 
question of American aid to Spain was not discussed. This question, however, 
has been filling the world press with stories and rumors regarding Portugal, 
Spain, and the Atlantic Pact. Informed diplomatic circles in Madrid believe a 
general understanding regarding Spain's position in relation to the Atlantic 
Pact was reached during the Generalissimo's visit to Portugal. This agreement 
is said to provide that Spain will remain outside the Pact but will take part in 
joint defense of the Iberian peninsula in case of war. The ten-year old 
Iberian Pact is the basis for such Spanish-Portuguese’ collaboration. It is con- 
sidered impossible to prepare an adequate defense of Portugal under the Atlantic 
Pact without considering Spein and the necessity of defending the Pyrenees 
frontier. It is interesting to note that the Spanish press is vigorously deny- 
ing reports that Francots Lusitanien junket was a result of American pressure 
seeking to create a firm Iberian base for the Atlantic Pact. 


Portugal is enjoying extremely cordial relations not only with Spain but 
also with Brazil. Brazilian Foreign Minister Reul Fernandes and Portuguese 
' Ambassador to Brazil, Dr. Jodo Bianchi, recently signed a commercial accord end- 
‘ ing a serious paralysis in Luso-Brazilian trade relations and providing for an 
exchange of over $30 million of merchandise. Preference in transportation will 
be accorded to Lusitanian and Brazilian bottoms. 


After weathering several bad months, the Portuguese wine industry was able 
to announce that the slump has turned into a slight boom. Sixteen million 
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liters of Port wine have been exported during the first nine months of this 
year, 5 million liters more than during the corresponding time last year, The 
principal increases in Port wine imports occurred in England and France. The 
recovery was a happy sign for Portugal's economy. 


Promise of a huge influx of American tourist dollars was given by TWA 
officials who just recently returned from Portugal after having made arrange- 
ments for the expected heavy onslaught of American tourists during the 1950 
Holy Year observance by the Catholic Church. It is expected that the two pil- 
grimage Meccas for Catholics on the continent will be Rome and the Sanctuary of 
Our Blessed Virgin of Fatima in Portugal. The airline is planning several 
special Portuguese flights in connection with Holy Year, one of which wes made 
just recently when a statue of the Virgin of Fatima was transported to Goa, the 
site of St. Francis Xavier's miraculous tomb, for special services. 


Rising nationalism in Asia is still threatening Portuguese sovereignty in 

Goa. The President of the National Congress of Goa, and a spokesman for the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs of India recently declared that Portuguese India 
should be freed of foreign rule and then be permitted to choose either automony 
or incorporation into the Indian Federation. They added that the Indian people 
would not tolerate the continuance of vestiges of former colonial domination. 
Although India’s new minister, Archute Menan, presented his credentials in 
Lisbon this month, there have been no official discussions between the two gov- 


ernments. 


Eight thousand well-trained and armed Portuguese soldiers continue to guard 
against violations of Portuguese sovereignty in the oriental colony of Macau. 
Several thousand Kuomintang troops were arrested and disarmed after being chased 
across the Sino-Portuguese frontier by Mao Tse Tung's forces. 


Portuguese East African authorities recently smashed a Communist plot 
centered in Lourengo Marques. The Governor General ordered the arrest of many 
persons, including lawyers, doctors, engineers, and minor state employees. There 
is a possibility that these events may fit in with rumors to the effect that 
Russia, having gained new laurels for world Communism in Formosa-less China, is 
planning a campaign to stir up the colonial peoples of Africa. Native distur- 
bances backed by Moscow have been reported from West Africa, as well as visits 
by Nigerian-Cameroonian nationalist leaders to Moscow. 


For the first time in history, a Portuguese citizen, Professor Doctor 
Antonio Caetano de Abreu Freire Egas Moniz, has been named by the Caroline 
Institute of the University of Stockholm Medical School as one of the recipients 
of the Nobel Prize in Medicine. He is a 76-year-old ex-Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and ex-Minister to Spain; Doctor Egas Moniz is an eminent neurologist, 
famed throughout the world for his surgical work in mental cases. He has made 
outstanding contributions in the fields of angiography and neurosurgery, having 
written 300 treatises on these subjects. His hands are deformed from the effects 
of radiation received during his experiments on the development of frontal lobo- 


tomy techniques. 
MEXICO 


The Organization of American States elected one of its most active members 
as president of the Council. On November 16, the Mexican delegate, Luis 
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Quintanilla, was selected for that post. Since 1946, he has participated 
directly in the affairs of the organizetion. Diplomacy is something of a tra- 
dition in Quintanilla's family, as he was born in Paris in 1900 when his father 
was the Mexican Minister to that country. Subsequently, he obtained his law 
degree from the Sorbonne. 


On November 20, Mexico celebrated the thirty-ninth anniversary of the Revo- 
lution of 1910. A few days later the President, Miguel Aleman, made an interest- 
ing speech in favor of hemisphere solidarity. Maintaining it was an obligation 
to defend the American Continent, he pledged all of Mexico's resources to the 
United States or to any other American nation which might be attacked. Specifi- 
cally, mention was made of the aid which could be rendered by the Mexican Air 
Force, by the petroleum resources, and by some.newly-—discovered uranium de- 
posits. He added, moreover, that Mexico would expect similar consideration in 


case of attack. 


Meanwhile, U.S.citizens were bringing continuous large-scale aid to Mexico 
in the form of tourist expenditures, and more official attention seems to be 
accorded to this fact. As a complement to the tourist conventions held in 
October, the Mexican Hotel Association held its eighth convention last month in 
Tehuacan » Puebla. The principal purpose of the convention was to promote tour 
ist travel. A conference of an entirely different sort may be held in Mexico 
next year. Dr. Enrique Llansd, the Grand Master of Cuban Masonry, in the 
company of a high Spanish Masonic official returned to Cuba after inspecting the 
capital as a possible site for the World Congress of Masons in 1950. 


After their recent victories at the polls, the Partido Revolucionario 
Institucional (P.R.I.) is looking to future elections. The political inactivity 
has provided a period in which certein reorganizational measures can be taken. 

A meeting is planned for December to consider the coming elections for the 
governors of 12 states. Unofficial observers consider the greatest problem fac- 
ing the P.R.I. in its continued monopoly of Mexican votes is the raising of 
funds. Even the assured position the party now holds cannot be maintained with- 
out considerable expenditure. Heretofore no regular assessments have been 
levied against party members, but it is thought that such a step may be neces- 
sary shortly. 


As was reported last month, the returning of all Mexican flags captured by 
U.S. forces during the War of 1846-1848 is contemplated. If the U.S. Congress 
ratifies the project, the Mexican government is planning to reciprocate by 
returning all U.S. battle flags in its possession, even if such action should 
involve the calling of a special session of the Congress to provide the neces- 
sary authorization. 


Another suggestion, however, was not well received in Mexico: that of 
importing Italian laborers. After the original announcement that such a project 
was being contemplated, a group of peasant protested against the measure. Some 
days later, the Mexican Minister of Foreign Relations officially denied that any 
such pact with Italy was in existence. Recent census reports have indicated a 
phenomenally low economic productivity on the part of a great majority of the 
population. Importation of this kind might very well be desirable to ameliorate 
this condition, but as a permanent solution to the problem, others means would 


be necessary. 


A more optimistic view can be taken of that section of Mexican economy 
which operates on a money basis. On the whole, the industrial and commercial 
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outlook over recent menths has been good. Mexico has paid the latest install- 
ment of the debt to British and Dutch oil companies in accordance with the 1949 
agreement slightly in advance of the date due. The usual fall decline in 
business is evident, but the conditions seem generally stable with a tendency 
toward improvement. The director of the National Bank is optimistic about the 
financial situation, since he believes that the measures against inflation have 
produced results beneficial to the country. 


A recent government statistical bulletin shows the progress made in wheat 
raising which represents an increase of 50,000 tons in 1948 over the yield of 
the preceding year. The National Farmers! Association (Associacion Nacional de 
Agricultores) presented a tentative program to the Minister of Agriculture to 
expand wheat production in the country. They believe that within three years, 
if their five-point plan were followed, Mexico could produce all the wheat 
needed for national use, and in this way could save the amount expended for 
imported wheat. 


The motion picture industry is becoming increasingly important in Mexico. 
The government has shown itself very much interested in its progress. A bill 
was presented to the Congress asking for a new organization under the auspices 
of the Secretary of the Interior (Gobernacion), which would have a greater scope 
than has the Comision Nacional de Cinematografia today. This new office could, 
for example,encourage the production of a higher class of pictures, and estab-— 
lish a group similar to the U.S. Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences. 
It is felt that such an organization would be a stimulant to the industry and 
would integrate it more closely. 


Private capital is for the first time contributing to the programs for 
irrigation and subdivision of Mexican lands on a large scale. An informed 
source says that the government will pay only one-tenth of the 132 million pesos 
which are to be invested in hydroelectric and irrigation developments in north- 
west Mexico. Private banks, representing agricultural and industrial interests, 
will finance the rest. The majority of these projects have previously been 
financed by the government and sometimes by foreign loans. The irrigation proj- 
ects undertaken for the states of Chihuahua, Sonora, and Sinaloa will supply 
water to 750,000 acres of land and will augment the production of another 
300,000 acres in the valleys of the Yaqui, Orive, and Alba Rivers. 


An important meeting concerning Mexico's greatest problem, the utilization 
of arid regions, was recently held in Ciudad Delicias, Chihuahua. The meeting 
was attended by bank executives, engineers, and governmental representatives. 
The fundamental idea was the financing of a 20 million peso canal system which 
would put into production 30,000 hectares for the cultivation of wheat and 
cotton. An agreement was reached involving the Bank of Mexico, the Mexican 
Commercial Bank, and the federal government; they hope to finish the system in 


one year. 


The entire economic level of the country is being raised by the establish- 
ment of new industries. According to information released by the Secretary of 
National Economy, 71 new businesses, involving a capital of 76 million pesos, 
were formed within recent months. These should tend to lower the high amount of 
imports to Mexico, especially where they contribute to the progressive indus- 
trialization for which Latin America, in general, is so eager. The government 
took steps to guard these nascent industries by limiting the imports from the 
United States and from other countries. Another evidence of commercial 
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recovery is that the construction companies, which have been at a virtual 
standstill since the end of World War II, have again begun activity, especially 
around the larger cities. 


There are increasingly strenuous attempts in Mexico to improve health and 
hygiene. Encouraging efforts are being made to protect juvenile health, par- 
ticularly in the Federal District. Some clinics have been established. It is 
hoped that material results may be obtained in the new campaign of immunization 
against tuberculosis. Mexico has begun a campaign of inoculation of infants, 
preferably from the third to the seventh day after birth. Another projected 
plan is under way to vaccinate all persons under the age of twenty. It is 
claimed that @6% of the children who had taken injections showed a positive 
reaction, which would indicate a resistance against the disease. In common with 
other items, however, the price of medical products has been steadily rising. 
Some laboratories have requested permission to increase prices as much as 132%; 
however, the maximum allowed so far has been 20%. A congressional investigation 
has been initiated to determine the cause of the increase. The price of most 
medical products is slightly lower thn that prevailing in the United States. 


A sanitation pact was recently concluded between Mexico and the United 
States which will broaden the applicetion of those already in existence. Par- 
ticular attention will be paid to the development of programs against yellow 
fever, tuberculosis, typhus, and venereal diseases in Mexico. Funds for the 
campaign will be contributed by both governments, and personnel will be 
recruited from both countries. 


Another sphere of cooperation between Mexico and the United States, the 
campaign against foot-and-mouth diseases, has been yielding rewards slowly and 
painfully. At its height, the disease was epidemic over 569,604 square kilo- 
meters. The activities of the U.S.-Mexican Commission have served to reduce 
this area to 21.54% of its original size, or 122,704 square kilometers. The 
zones still infected include the states of Colima, Guanajuato, Guerrero, 
Hidalgo, Jalisco, Michoacan, Morelos, Oaxaca, Queretaro, Puebla, Tlaxcala, Vera- 
cruz and the Federal District. 


The approaching holiday season brought up a problem which has been vexing 
Mexican officials for some time: the immoderate stripping of forest land to 
provide Christmas trees for the large urban centers. This year the government 
has definitely prohibited the sale of Christmas trees and claims guards will be 
established to prevent any violation of the new law. The provisions of the 
measure apply principally to large cities, but an exception is made where trees 
are raised especially for this use. The drastic law was occasioned, according 
to one official, because of the lack of accurate data on Mexico's forest re- 
serves. Of the total area, only about 10% is covered with vegetation suiteble 
for such uses, and it has been intimated that before any readjustments are made, 
a thorough inventory of the forest reserves of Mexico will be necessary. There 
is no doubt that this will confirm the fact that Mexico cannot waste any of its 


trees on Christmas decorations. 


Recent months have shown sporadic cemonstrations of activities, if not sub- 
versive, at least very much off-color. Valentin Campa, the number-two Communist 
of Mexico, wes held recently by federal authorities in Mexico City on accusations 
of having tampered with union funds. Campa, a former secretary of a railway 
workers? syndicate, was arrested on evidence gathered over a one-year period. 

In accordance with the campaign against Communists, the secretary General of the 
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Confederation of Syndicates of Governmental Employees announced that in the 
coming month, an effort would be made by his organization to eliminate all 


followers of the Communist ideology. 


The activities of one organization in particular seem to stand out as 
worthy of note. Although of small proportions, the group represents a strong 
sector of public opinion in some communities. In Pinos, Zacatecas, it hanged 
effigies of Benito Juarez (whom many Mexicans regard as their equivalent of 
Abraham Lincoln) and Miguel Hidalgo (whose cry at Dolores initiated the Mexican 
independence movement), They fired upon these effigies and also upon their 
monuments, disfiguring them completely. 


The Fascist-like organization responsible for these demonstrations goes 
under the name of the Union Nacional de Sinarquistas. These sinarquistas could 
be called a close relative of the fanatically religious cristeros. It is 
believed that they are, in reality, the same organization. Their stated goal is 
to "restore Mexico to its traditional patterms--Catholic faith; Spanish tradi- 
tion, home, village; and Christian political order." 


A short time ago, the youth organization of the sinarquistas prepared a 
vast gathering at the foot of a certain mountain. On the crest of the mountain 
is a church where a great statue of Christ is being built. Here they planned 
to give homage to Christ the King before spreading their beliefs throughout the 
country. The newspaper Orden printed on its cover a full-view picture of a 
sinarquista youth, attired in a uniform with a red armband showing Mexico in 
green silhouette on a white circular background. These are the three colors in 
the mexican flag. The newspaper indulged in rhetoric such as this: “Our flags 
will proudly wave beneath the sky that was once a witness to the most glorious 
gesture of our history: that of the cristeros. We also remember them, since, 
just as our fallen ones, they gave their blood for their faith..." The signi- 
ficant element of this statement is the public avowal on the part of the 
sinarquistas of their relationship to the cristeros. Needless to say, by 
activities of this nature they have placed themselves well outside the law. 


In Morelia, a group of sinarquistas were alleged to be responsible for the 
deaths of the members of a government foot-and-mouth disease commission in 1947. 
Fourteen were sentenced to imprisonment for varying periods of from 1 to 12 
years. Eighty others received sentences of one year each. 


Religious matters again made news this month, but under slightly less ser 
ious circumstances. The Archbishop of York, on a tour of North America, 
requested and was refused permission to wear his ecclesiastical garb in the 
streets of Mexico. Back in England, the Archbishop observed that the Russians 
had placed no such restrictions on him, and concluded that the Mexican govern- 
ment had evidently not arrived at that state of religious tolerance. He also 
endeavored to have the British government make representations to Mexico, but 
the Foreign Office declined, saying that it was a question of the application of 
@ Mexican law on Mexican soil. 


Many sections of Mexican public opinion were indignant at the prelatets 
remarks. Some liberals went so far as to interpret the criticism as a vast plot 
of the Catholic Church to undermine the Mexican constitution (which regulates 
the activities of clerics). 
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CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


The Guatemalan Association of Medical Studerits recently published a protest 
accusing the Arevalo government of "dictatorial practices." The student group 
demanded that constitutional guarantees be restored. President Aréwalo replied 
by saying that the students were misinformed. He admitted that opposition to 
his government was strong among certain classes, including the students, but he 
insisted that 90% of the laboring class felt that his government was not dicta- 
torial and were supporting it whole-heartedly. President Arévalo also announced 
that he would not be a candidate for re-election next year. 


Guatemala has protested a recently announced plan to link various British 
possessions in the Caribbean, including British Honduras, into a semi-autonomous 
domain with a type of dominion status. 


Coffee growers have declared a moratorium of two weeks on the shipment of 
coffee in an effort to get better prices. The coffee buyers fear that the 
growers will repudiate their contracts, which were signed before panic buying 
forced the price to its present levels. New contracts to be signed for the 
next crop are expected to be substantially above the present ones. 


EL SALVADOR 


Railway service returned to normalcy, after striking railway employees 
reached an agreement with the Salvador Railway Company and the International 
Central American Railway. The Salvador Railway Company agreed to reinstate 100 
workers who had previously been dismissed for refusing to sign individual con- 
tracts. The Company also promised to meet with union representatives to discuss 
new working conditions. This is the second railway strike this year, and in 
each case the companies have been forced to make substantial concessions. 


High Catholic officials congregated in San Salvador to attend the recently 
inaugurated Marianist Congress. Archbishops and Bishops from Mexico, the Central 
American Republics, Panama, and British Honduras were in attendance. Cardinal 
Arteaga y Betancourt of Cuba was guest of honor. 


HONDURAS 


After prolonged discussion, Honduran legislators approved the contract which 
permits the Tela Railroad Company to develop and operate palm-oil, hemp, and 
cacao plantations, and to erect and operate one or more processing factories. 
Opponents of the plan contended that Tela and United Fruit represented a 
"strangling monopoly" bent on destroying local industry. Proponents, including 
several leading newspapers, held that local industry is amply protected and that 
to prevent being strangled it need only arouse itself from its present lethargy. 


Javier Marquez, Mexican member of an International Monetary Fund commission 
is in Tegucigalpa to help establish the proposed Central Bank of Honduras and the 
Farm Loan Bank. The project is about ready for presentation to the Legislative 
body. The two institutions are expected to facilitate national currency and 
exchange matters and agricultural credit. 
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NICARAGUA 


If plans for a $20 million loan from the International Reconstruction and 
Development Bank are approved, one of the main projects will be an electrical 
generating plant and distribution system for the Pacific coast region. Plans 
call for oil-burning steam generators to be located at the port of Masachapa, 
accessible to tankers. Power lines will serve Managua and all important south- 


west cities. 


Talk of mergers and coalitions dominated the Nicaraguan political scene in 
November. Leaders of the two Conservative party factions, the "civilista" and 
the "genuino," spoke favorably of the single-candidate idea, with the reserva- 
tion that the candidate must not be Genefal Somoza. Somoza himself declared 
that such talk was undemocratic, since the people clearly wanted him. Consider- 
able discussion of possible outside supervision of elections was terminated by 
General Somoza’s declaration on November 27 that he was definitely a candidate, 
and that free elections would be carried out without any foreign intervention, 
but under the so-called "Dodds" system first developed in Nicaragua during the 


1920ts, 
COSTA RICA 


On November 8 Otilio Ulate became President of Costa Rica and the new con- 
stitution became effective. Ulate's program emphasized the need for a civil 
service system, social legislation, improvements in administration, and internal 
political harmony. He also promised to work for peace with Costa Rica's 
neighbors, more equitable trade agreements with the United States, and loans 


from private U.S. sources. 


Considerable tension is rumored to exist between the Ulate government and 
the retired Figueres regime. Figueres deeply resents the results of the elec- 
tions of December 1948, in which 60% of those eligible abstained from voting, as 
a protest against his dictatorial methods. Of those voting, 75% were for 
Ulate*s party and only 9% for Figuerest. Recently the Constituent Assembly 
acted unfavorably on contracts signed by Figueres with the United Fruit Company 
for berana. andcacao development and with the Honolulu Oil Company for exploration 
work. The reason given was that the contracts made excessive concessions, harm- 
ful to the national interests. The assembly also criticised Figueres' proposed 
national budget of 160 million colones. Ulate has promised to reduce it by 60 
million. It remains to be seen in what spirit Figueres will take these criti- 
Cisms and what his future actions will be toward the new regime. 


PANAMA 


Matters of importance such as bolstering the sagging national economy and a 
proposed $11 million investment by United Fruit Company in cattle ranches and 
banana plantations were pushed out of the Panamanian picture during November, as 
they have been so often in the past, by questions of personal ambition 09 the 
part of politicasters. The fact that the presidential power finally came to rest 
in the hands of the man who is probably the legitimate heir to it does not make 
the recent concatenation of comic-opera coups dfetat any the less disheartening 
to those who look earnestly for signs of political maturation in Panama, 


In May 1948 Arnulfo Arias, whe had been President of Panama briefly in 
1940-41, received about 2,000 more votes in the presidential election than his 
opponent Domingo Diaz Arosemena, the administration candidate. The national 
electoral board, on the grounds of "irregularities," disqualified the vote from 
enough heevy Arias precincts to give Diaz Arosemena the election. He took and 
held office in spite of several revolutionary attempts by Arias supporters. 

Last summer the President's failing health forced him to turn the office over to 
Vice-President Daniel Chanis. Upon Diaz Arosemenats death in August, Chanis be- 
came president. When Chanis decided to dismiss Police Chief Antonio Remon and 
two of his henchmen because of alleged unsavory business dealings, Remon, head 
of Panamats only armed force, had the palace surrounded and forced Chanis to 
resign on November 20. Vice-President Roberto F. Chiari was sworn in as presi- 
dent. On November 22, Dr. Chanis appeared suddenly before the National Assembly 
and withdrew his resignation, declaring it had been obtained under duress. In 
the face of this development, President Chiari submitted the matter to the con- 
sideration of the Supreme Court, with ea promise to abide by its decisions. On 
the 24th the Court announced that the forced resignation of Dr. Chanis was 


illegal. 


At that point Colonel Remon came forward with former president Arnulfo 
Arias, whom he had once helped to depose. The national electoral board was 
summoned and after a hasty recount of the returns of the 1948 election, issued 
a statement that the greatest fraud in the history of the country had been dis- 
covered, and that Arias had been legally elected in May, 1948. He was sworn in 
and acclaimed enthusiastically by his many followers. 


Arias's dislike of the United States is well-known and it is probable that 
United States pressure was partially responsible for forcing him out of office 
in October, 1941. Undersecretary of State Edward G. Miller, Jr. announced that 
the United States would not recognize the Arias government for the present. 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson followed with a statement deploring the blow to 
constitutional government in Panama. The fact that a State Department spokesman 
had announced recognition of Chiari as President after the ouster of Chanis 
suggests that it is Arias personally who is distasteful to the United States and 
that the game of "president-making" has not been entirely abandoned by Washing- 


ton. 


President Arias announced that he intended to put an end to "police govern- 
ment" in Panama. He also stated that he hoped to maintain the best of relations 
with the United States. By the end of the month Remon was still in office and 
Arias had performed no specific acts that would indicate his intention to live 


up to either of those declarations. 


THE CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


The $200 million Cuban loan was still the subject of heated disputes this 
month. On November 16, the Cuban House of Representatives finally voted 93 to 
35 in favor of authorizing President Prfo Socarras to proceed with negotiations 
for the loan, but agreement was not easily reached. During the early part of 
the month the Cubans enjoyed several holidays from work, taking part in the mass 
demonstrations that both opposed and favored the loan. The opposition, led by 
the Communist party, the two former presidents, Fulgencio Batista and Grau San 
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Martin, and Eduardo Chibas, staged a demonstration of some 40,000 people who 
stationed themselves outside the National Capitol protesting the loan. A few 
days later, those in favor of the loan held another demonstration of even larger 
proportions. The main objections of the opposition seem to be that the loan is 
not necessary and that it would jeopardize Cuba's economy, that it would endan- 
ger Cuba's credit in foreign countries, and that the money would not be utilized 
for the Island's benefit but rather for purely political purposes. President 
Prio Socarrads has claimed that the money will be spent upon an urgently needed 
public works program. His statement that the money will not be used for non- 
essential-or luxury purposes seems rather inconsistent, however, in view of the 
fact that a large percentage of the loan will go into the construction of a 


“tourist city™ of lavish proportions. 


The Cuban political scene this month has been dominated by two figures: 
Miguel Aleman, chief of the Cuban Revolutionary party, and Nicolds Castellanos, 
mayor of Havana. Alemdn, who reputedly has invested more than $25 million in 
Miami real estate, has announced that he will retire from active political life 
because of ill health. Castellanos has created a real political problem by his 
announced break with his party, the Partido Revolucionario Autentico. He is to 
become the candidate of Chibas' party, the Partido Popular Cubano, for the post 
of mayor of Havana. Castellanos has split the P.R.A., but it is not yet decided 
what the new party line-up will be. Castellanos has announced his intention to 
call a meeting in order to explain his action and to state his new political 


platform. 


The Cuban government is adopting a series of measures directed toward re- 
calling all American silver coins from circulation. Technically, the only 
American currency legal in Cuba is the paper bill. During the recent World War 
the Cubans were unable to mint money fast enough to keep up with the increased 
circulation, so that American silver was imported for temporary use. Now, how- 
ever, the Cubans have minted some 7 million pesos which they want to put into 
circulation but cannot because of the presence of American coinage. The meas- 
ures will involve sending the American silver back to the U.S. to be exchanged 


for paper money. 


While the U.S. Department of Agriculture has announced that it has been 
buying a substantially larger amount of Cuban rice, the Cubans continue to be 
disturbed about the tobacco situation. Senator José Manuel Casanova has been 
unsuccessful so far in his efforts to increase the sale of Cuban tobacco in 
Spain. Much of the difficulty seems to be connected with the fact that the 
Dominican Republic is selling its tobacco, admittedly inferior in quality, at 
much lower prices than is Cuba. An editorial in the Diario de la Marina urges 
the Cuban tobacco industry to cease priding itself on the quality of its tobacco 
and remove the tight restrictions governing its production and keeping prices 
high. To make the industry profitable once again, it will be necessary to pro- 
duce more cheap tobacco. Otherwise the Cubans will lose the markets they still 


have. 


HAITI 


On November 15 Haiti again declared a state of siege to exist throughout 
the country. The government adopted this measure to avoid a number of planned 
strikes and to put an end to the obstructionist activities of the opposition 
parties. At the same time 11,000 students from the University and the Polytech- 
nic Schools were severely censured by the Interior minister because they had 
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gone on strike for (as far as the administration was concerned) purely political 
motives. 


The government reported it had arrested eight members of the opposition 
parties, and that a number of other party members had sought political asylum 
in foreign embassies in Port-au-Prince. This action came after the state of 
siege had been declared the second time within the year, and only four days 
after the lifting of the first restrictions. Government authorities shut down 
eight publications, instituted a strict censorship of news, outlawed the Social 
Christian, the Peasant Worker Movement, and the Popular Socialist (formerly 
Communist) parties, and dissolved all student organizations. The strike of the 
students was continuing while organized labor and civil employees, led by the 
Drivers Union, staged a parade November 16 through the downtown area of the 
capital in a demonstration supporting the action of the government. 


Haitian leaders feel that the recent unrest stems from subversive activi- 
ties permitted in the neighboring Dominican Republic. This feeling appeared 
confirmed when Astrel Roland and Alfred Viaux, Haitian exiles, speaking over 
the government radio station, La Voz Dominicana, called on all Haitians to 
revolt against their government. The next day the inevitable note of protest 
was dispatched to the Dominican government, charging that such use of the radio 
station constituted a violation of the agreement to which both parties had sub- 
scribed in June (Hispanic World Report, Vol. II, No. 7). They agree therein not 
to permit in their respective territorties any persons or activities which might 
endanger the peace between them. Meanwhile the country appeared to be experi- 
encing no disorders, although some quarters asserted that a few arrests were 
being made in Port-au-Prince. 


Showing an increase of $1,200,000 over the previous fiscal year, the 1949- 
50 budget was set at $14,643,270. This is the largest budget in Haitian history, 
and the most pronounced increases have been assigned to the Artibonite project 
($3760,000) and to the Ministry of the Interior ($260,000), principally for the 
armed forces, which are under this ministry. 


THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The Information Center of the Dominican Republic released a circular 
charging that preparations for the third attempt in as many years to overthrow 
the Dominican government were underway in Cuba. It declared that an airfield 
had been constructed near Guantanamo on a plantation called "LtAmelie" and that 
work on runways, purchases of trucks, planes and other war equipment, and re- 
cruiting and training of pérsonnel had been going on for two months under the 
leadership of Henriquez Lauranzon, the president of the Cuban Red Cross, a 
brother of Cutubanema Henrfquez, who is a bitter personal enemy of President 
Trujillo, and the husband of a sister of Cuban President Prfo Socarrdés. The 
circular further charged that the Cuban Red Cross had become a center of prepar- 
ations against the Dominican government and as such was taking sides in Caribbean 


affairs. 


On November 18 the Dominican Embassy publicly answered the latest Haitian 
protest noted in the foregoing section, denying any intervention in the internal 
affairs of Haiti or any violation of their July agreement, and attributing the 
whole thing to Haitian propaganda. Exiles Roland and Viaux had sought and 
obtained the Dominican government's permission to use the radio station to deny 
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"charges that they were participating in the internal disturbances of Haiti." 
This was the condition under which permission was granted to make the broadcasts. 


It is believed that the coffee, cacao, and rice crops will be better than 
average, with another excellent sugar crop in view. However, government efforts 
to increase cotton production were not so successful as hoped for. Only a small 
total acreage was utilized, and lately no further word of plans to set up a 
second cotton textile mill have been noted. 


Some time ago (September 24) a road of some importance was opened to traffic 
between Seibo in the eastern part of the country and Miches on the northeastern 
coast. The 30-mile highway crosses considerable rugged terrain and was built at 
the relatively high cost of $424,000. It is expected that the new road will make 
possible the development of a large section in the extreme Northeast. 


PUERTO RICO 


A few details of the report that the "Little Hoover Commission" presented 
to Governor Munoz Marin in October were made public this month after the Governor 
had had time to read and consider it. The proposals for reorganizing the Executive 
Branch of the Insular government were made after four months of study by the 
commission. The recommendations, the commission believes, will increase in large 
measure the responsibility and authority of the Governor. More executive powers 
would be given him and a number of less important responsibilities assigned to 
minor officials. The greatest obstacle to be overcome is the clarification of 
responsibilities and authority, which Spanish tradition and 50 years of rule by 
appointed governors have divided to a point often difficult to assess. With this 
in mind the commission concluded 1) that the Governor should have sufficient 
authority to act quickly and effectively and 2) that he should have officials 
whose duties are clearly defined and who are directly responsible to the Assembly 
and the people. A number of the commission's recommendations were tentatively 
rejected by the Governor, but their nature was not revealed. 


Two Congressional groups visited Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands to 
study the minimum salary, social security and other problems which concern both 
the U.S. Congress and Puerto Rico. Six members of the Ways and Means Committee 
and five from the Labor and Education Committee made the trip. Governor Munoz 
Mar{n welcomed the groups and from a prepared statement gave an account of his 
administration's problems in the creation of more jobs in industry. He assured 
them that the tax exemptiors granted new concerns were but a temporary measure. 
Kenneth Montgomery, special representative of the U.S. Secretary of Labor in 
Puerto Rico, had previously said in Washington, where he was conferring with 
Labor Department officials, that it was possible that a few of the Island's 
industries could pay the 75¢ minimum wage established in the United States. At 
hearings in various cities on the Island, it was brought out that Japan and the 
Philippine Islands were great competitors in some lines of goods. Because of a 
higher wage scale in Puerto Rico, the former could deliver goods to sell for 50¢ 
in New York City which in Puerto Rico cost 70¢ merely to produce. Luis A. Ferré, 
a Ponce manufacturer, told the committee that he certainly had no objections to 
paying a 75¢ minimum wage, provided sufficient additional income for the Island's 
industry could be found to pay that increase in labor costs and still insure suf- 
ficient funds for expansion. He thought that if the Island were permitted to 
produce 500,000 additional tons of sugar, the resulting increase of approximately 
$60 million would permit a 75¢ minimum in the sugar industry. 
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At present an increase of quotas seems very remote indeed. The Department 
of Agriculture announced a revision of quotas for refined sugar for 1950, and 
in nearly all cases a slight reduction was assigned to all individual producers. 
The reason given for the changes was that certain other refiners are filling 
their original quotas.’ Earlier, when it was thought they would be unable to 
keep their commitments, temporary increases were allotted to those with sur- 
pluses. This exceeding of original quotas is evidently the basis for the 


lowering of the 1950 figure. 


Dr. Norman Ware, an economist and statistical expert, was secured by Munoz 
Marin to make a complete and detailed study of the economic state of the 
Island*s sugar industry, with an estimate of its immediate prospects. From 
this study the Governor hopes to derive a clear picture of conditions and to 
find bases on which growers and workers can reach equitable settlements regard- 
ing wages and working conditions. The study will also determine whether 
refinery workers can be paid the 75¢ minimum. It is said that some refineries 
are already paying this amount and that others could do so. 


VENEZUELA 


The circulation in Caracas of photostatic coptes of a recent memorandum by 
General Idpez Contreras, former President of Venezuela, (1936-1941) has created 
a great deal of anxiety. The memorandum tries to analyze the political situa- 
tion and recommends certain steps as a solution to the question of who is going 
to be the next president. The original document was delivered in the United 
States by General Lopez Contreras to Manuel Pinzén, Venezuelan ambassador in the 
Dominican Republic. Seemingly, the document was stolen from Pinzén in a Caracas 
hotel by some one who knew about the existence of such a paper and the effect 

that its circulation would have on national politics. It is affirmed, although 
there is no conclusive evidence in the document itself, that it was addressed 

to Commander Marcos Pérez Jimenez, Minister of Defense, and a member of the 
triumvirate in charge of the government. General lopez Contreras is a native of 
Quenique, in Techira. He founded in Caracas in 1941 the political group known 
as Uribante, named after a river in Tachira, one of three Andean states. 
Andinismo was predominant in Venezuelan, politics from 1898, when Cipriano Castro 
became president, until 1946, when Iseias Medina Angarita was ousted from the 
presidency in ea revolution which was in large degree a protest against the supre- 
macy of the andinos. The presidential candidate for Medina Angarita's party, 
P.D.V., Partido Democratico Venezoleno, was Angel Biaggini, likewise a native of 
the Andes. He was defeated by Accion Democrética, @ party organized by Romulo 
Betancourt. it would seem from this memorandum that the present Junta is con- 
niving with Lopez Contreras to restore the andinos to power. 


The overthrow of President Gallegos last November was approved by many of 
the military men of Andean origin and by civilians of the Uribante group. The 
same group now supports Commander Pérez Jiménez as a candidate for the presidency, 
In the aforementioned memorandum, General Idpez Contreras, after analyzing all 
possible candidates, among them Col. Delgado Chalbaud, president of the Junta 
now in power, states that Pérez Jiménez is the "historical candidate." The 
nomination and election of Perez Jimenez would crown the 50 years of Andean 
domination. According to the cited memorandum, the candidacy of Perez Jimenez 
should be launched in some central state, such as Cojedes, but the presidential 
Campaign should end in Tachira. Prominent Andeans should play an important 
role, but the cabinet should not include too many men from Tachira in order not 
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Petroleum authorities seem to be of the opinion that Venezuela must increase 


to arouse suspicion. The document does not say how the president should be 
elected, but it is understood that Congress is to designate the next president, 
thus eliminating the universal suffrage established by the Constitution of 

1947. All this is a good example of the struggle for control by extreme 
regional power-groups. To many observers the whole case boils down to: Andinos 


versus Caraquenos. 


The government in power celebrated its first anniversary on November 24. 
Freedom of the press and the right of assembly have not been restored, but the 
inviolability of the mails and domicile, the right to travel freely, and the 
right of habeas corpus have been guarenteed. 


While devaluation of the pound sterling hes produced important changes in 
several Latin American countries, Venezuela has not been affected, nor is any 
immediate change held likely to materialize. The pound exchange balance in 
Venezuelan banks was very small. The Minister of Finance announced there was no 
reason to devaluate the bolivar. The Venezuelan Cacao Producers? Association 
decided that no adverse effects of devaluation on the market for Venezuelan 
cacao were to be expected, but the group notified the government that it ex- 
pected a guaranteed minimum price to be continued. Increased competition 
between United States and British goods is expected. Prices on British passen- 
ger automobiles were cut as much as 17%. Swedish, German, and Belgian cement 
prices were reduced in term of bolivares. Other articles affected were alkalis, 
woolens, shoe machinery, newsprint, potatoes, nails, wire, dairy products, and 
cotton goods. 


A new high in oil production was reported for the month of September. Pro- 
duction reached 1,420,000 barrels. October production, however, did not equal 
that of September, according to figures released by the Ministry of Development. 
The world price remained low, but some predicted that oil prices would rise by 
the end of the year. The Ministry of Development is concerned over different 
activities that might effect Venezuelan production. These include new oil dis- 
coveries in Canada, the increased refinery capacity in Great Britain and the 
reopening of the Haifa refinery. The situation is not serious at present. 


production sufficiently to make up for the prevailing low prices. 


The Development Corporation of Venezuela granted approximately 13 million 
bolfvares for a new sugar mill in Cumanacoa, in the state of Sucre. The new 
plant will be able to turn out 1,000 tons of sugar per day. Sugar production 
has increased during the last three years, but consumption is expanding at an 
even more accelerated pace. Over 50,000 tons of sugar is imported annually, 
but by 1952 the present sugar deficit should be overcome. 


After the war Europe found itself in a critical economic situation. Many 
individuals and whole families wanted to emigrate. Suddenly Venezuela sttracted 
attention as a land of plenty. In a short time more than 800,000 emigrants from 
France, Italy and Central Europe, settled in Venezuela. Almost overnight the 
population of Caracas grew from 200,000 to over half a million. Thousands of 
apartment houses were constructed with such speed that even foreign builders 
specializing in mass housing construction were astonished. These houses were 
not only artistically designed but were also built for comfort and durability. 
The government has spent millions of bolivares to promote the material welfare 
of the people. New schools are organized according to the latest models. Hos- 
pitals are well equipped and have European trained refugee doctors. Social 
insurance has been started in the larger cities. 
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Accion Democratica party, although silenced by force inside Venezuela, has 
been very active outside the country. Panama City has become one of the impo r- 
tant centers for exiled Venezuelans. A weekly organ is published there under 
the title Resistencia. Large numbers of refugees have arrived in Panama from 
Caracas, many of them with visas issued by the Honduran Consulate in Caracas 
reportedly the only consulate in Caracas which at present is issuing visas to 
Venezuelans wanting to flee from the military regime. The growth of the resist- 
ance movement has caused even the press in the United States to express concern. 
The Washington Star published an article in its November 15 issue dealing with 
the political and economic situation in Venezuela. The article begins with the 
sentence: "The possibility of the return to power of Betancourt and his friends 
in Venezuela, can no longer be overlooked." 


Freight services between the United States and Venezuela improved in 
November. The Venezuelan Refrigeration Line, an American-owned shipping company, 
inaugurated a new freight service between Florida end northern Venezuelan ports. 
The "Barfrost", first ship to arrive in La Guaira, will specialize in the trans- 
portation of fruits and vegetables. The Venezuelan Navigation Company began 
similar service between Gulf ports of the United States and La Guaira, Puerto 
Cabello and Maracaibo. 


COLOMBIA 


The first international effect of Colombia's political crisis was the 
resignation of Alberto Lleras Camargo, former Liberal President of Colombia, 
from his post as Secretary General of the Organization of American States. The 
reason for the resignation, he stated, was Colombia's objections to his express- 
ing his views on the political situation there. The Colombian government had 
previously reminded the 0.A.S. of the existing principle barring international 
officials from taking part in domestic affairs of their respective countries. 
Nevertheless, the 0.A.S. reviewed his resignation and neRy Vom to keep 
him on. 


The political scene of Colombia has changed so rapidly that a chronological 
review is necessary in order to keep the events from becoming as muddled as the 
general situation. 


November 1. Discussions in Congress seemed to be oriented toward a peace 
plan. President Ospina Perez* plan to have a Junta composed of an equal number 
of Liberals and Conservatives was supported by the Liberal candidate Echandia, 
but violently opposed by the Conservative nominee Laureano Gomez. 


A official announcement stated that the total number of dead due to the 
election unrest had reached 277. 


November 2 through 5. Political battles raged in the departments of 
Cundinamarca and Valle. The Liberal press stated that it would not recognize 
the retults of the election ,because of the government's inability to maintain a 
free election. President Perez definitely withdrew his proposed peace plan and 
promised that all voters would be allowed to vote on election day. Colombian 
refugees were reported to be crossing the border into Venezuela. 


November 7. Dario Echandia, Liberal candidate, withdrew from the presiden- 
tial race and announced that his * party would completely boycott the election. 
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This was a complete reversal of the attitude of the Liberal party, which had 
asked for an early election. 


November 9. After placing the suggestion before the Congress, President 
Ospina Perez declared a state of siege in order to stop the daily killing due to 
the arwed encounters between Liberals and Conservatives. Strict censorship was 
placed on all means of communication, and constitutional liberties were suspend- 
ed. The announcement came two hours after a Liberal party commission had told 
the President that the Liberals would seek to impeach him. By calling a state 
of siege, Ospina Perez automatically dissolved the Congress and placed the 
country under strict martial law with the judiciary processes being assumed by 


military courts. 


November 11. The Liberal party majority denounced the President's armed 
action and declared that the Legislature would continue to function under the 
powers given to it by the constitution. Fortunately for national peace, no 
decisive action was taken by the Liberals. 


Concurrently President Ospina Perez decreed that any Constitutional ques- 
tions would need a three-fourths majority vote by the Supreme Court to be legal. 
This nullified the simple majority the Liberals possessed in that body, thereby 
increasing Ospina's executive power. 


November 12. The nine Liberal members of the Supreme Court protested the 
three-fourths ruling, saying that it was outside the President's powers during a 
state of siege. Meanwhile the Liberals held secret meetings in schools and 
hotels. 


November 14. The Conservative aspirant for the Presidency, Laureano Gomez, 
Charged the Liberals with killing 100 Colombian police within the last four 
months. He pledged himself, if elected, to cure the nation's two chief ills: 
an obsession with politics and a lack of skilled workers. 


November 17. Although not officially confirmed, it was announced that 
Ecuador and Venezuela had both closed their borders with Colombia. 


November 18. In the U.S., German Arciniegas denounced the Conservatives for 
planning to create "a totalitarian state....instigated by Spain, on the very 
frontier of the Panama Canal", 


November 21. Liberal leaders, including former President Eduardo Santos, 
insisted that the present government is unconstitutional and pledged their party 
not only to boycott the election, but also to withhold recognition of the forced 
regime that will result from the elections of November 27. The Army formally 
declared itself ready to resist any armed action against the government. 


November 24. Through clandestine channels, the Liberals urged a peaceful 
but complete general strike to last until the election date. 


November 28. In the largest vote ever given a single party in Colombia 
(1,070,451) - according to Conservative newspapers), the Conservative party, on 
November 28, declared itself the majority party of the nation and Laureano ~ 
Gomez as the next president. Liberal protests were many, but no serious armed 
conflicts were reported throughout the entire election. 
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November 30. Laureano Gomez, Conservative winner of the election, invited 
the moderate Liberals to join him in cooperating to fulfill the objectives of 
Colombia's traditionally progressive government. 


An interesting sidelight that occurred previous to the election was the 
stand taken by the Catholic Church. In a rather ambiguous announcement that 
avoided expressing preference for either party, Archbishop Ismael Perdomo of 
Colombia condemned all political action engendered by fraud or violence. The 
announcement was published only in the Liberal newspapers. 


Economic consequences were also being felt early in the month, as Minister 
of the Interior Luis Ignacio Andrade described the economic situation as 


"calamitous", 


The Texas Oil Company officially announced that wells in the department of 
Tolima near the town of Ortega are producing 700 barrels of oil per day. The 
Tropical Oil Company has decided to abandon its project to explore for oil in 
Colombia. Investments and projects already in operation will, however, be con- 
tinued, the company spokesman said, 


Scarcity and poor distribution have caused coal and charcoal to be placed 
on the controlled price list. The new provision primarily concerns Bogota. 


Minister of Finance, Hernan Ocampo, announced that Colombia will not de- 
valuate her peso any further. Coffee prices are the highest in the history of 
the country and all foreign payments are up to date. 


From out of this now executive-controlled state have poured the usual 
official announcements of discovered arms and munitions and of revolutionary 
plots that have been smothered by the army. 


ECUADOR 


Rosa Lema Cotacachi, Ecuadorian Indian princess, arrived in New York to 
thank North Americans for the help given to her native country after the recent 
earthquake. The princess was accompanied by her daughter Lucila and her cousin 
Daniel Ruiz Quinchuqui. After smoking the pipe of peace with three North Ameri- 
can Indians in the International Air Port and visiting the City Hall, the 
princess and her retinue went to Washington. They presented President Truman 
with a hand-made poncho woven by themselves and delivered a personal message from 
President Galo Plaza. The government of Ecuador sent them as a demonstration of 
the gratitude of that country to the people of the United States for the help 
given in time of need and distress. 


On November 4, a bridge near the city of Cuenca was damaged by an explosion. 
President Galo Plaza had just passed over it, but a small error in the timing of 
the bomb saved his life. Although the Communists have been accused of the 
attempt against the President, it is not known who is responsible. 


The economic situation is tense. Nothing has been decided about the deval- 
uation of the sucre. Nevertheless, great efforts are being made to cover the 
dollar deficiency in view of the possibility of devaluation. The interests rate 
on loans has reached the incredible high of 30% per annum. 
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Refugees from Colombia have created a serious problem in towns on the 
border of that country. It was reported that over 500 crossed through the 
town of Tulcan alone during the month of November. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


When President Manuel Odrfa assumed office, he, like most politicians, 
made several promises to the working class. Unlike most of them, Odria has 
kept his promises. All wage earners have received a 20% wage increase. If a 
worker earns more than 400 soles a month, this increase will be applicable only 
on the first 400 soles. This figure is to be considered the basic pay of 
Peruvian workers as of August 1, 1949. All overtime pay will be regarded as a 
part of the basic pay. The 20% increase does not apply to those workers who 
are paid in foreign exchange, nor to agents who were contracted in certain 
categories prior to August 31, Cases not included in the scope of the decree 
will be decided by the National Affairs Department of the Labor Ministry. 


Peru is the 13th country to devaluate its currency since September 18th. 
A mission of economic and financial experts from the United States, headed by 
Julius Klein, recommended this step. The decree devaluating the currency 
chose a rather interesting method. It simply abolished the dual system of ex- 
change in Peru. No official exchange rate has been set, since both the mission 
and the Military Junta believe that the wisest course to follow is to allow the 
sol to find its ,true value on the free market. Once this value has been dis- 
covered the Odria government will fix the official exchange rate. 


The government lifted price controls from all products except bread and 
fuels in this same decree. Agricultural subsidies have also ceased. Both the 
price controls and the subsidies were injuring rather than strengthening the 
Peruvian economy, and their discontinuation is a step in the right direction. 


Probably the most significant result of this economic change is the aboli- 
tion of the requirement that exporters sell 45% of their foreign exchange to 
the Banco Central de Reserves at the official rate. In the future, the ex- 
porters will deliver their foreign exchange to the Banco Central de Reservuas 
and will receive negotiable certificates of foreign money. These certificates 
will be good for 60 days. | 


In view of the devaluation of the sol, the 20% wage increase can do little 
more than hold the line. No appreciable inerease in real wages will result. 
But, by this shrewd political maneuver, Odria has shown Labor that he is its 
friend, and he has also cushioned the workers against a large part of the shock 


of devaluation. 


Peru has made a sincere effort to woo foreign capital. Its new petroleum 
law is almost: an about-face from the former "make it tough" policy. The new 
decree opens nearly all of the country to foreign oil prospecting. The govern- 
ment lays dow very few restrictions on oil companies and will not even tax oil 
exports. The only major requirement’ is that foreign oil companies be domiciled 
in Peru. Instead of money royalties, the government will exact a percentage of 
the petroleum obtained, according to a sliding scale -- the more difficult the 
exploitation, the smaller the share which goes to the government. 
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Although no war clouds appear to hover over the Peruvian Andes, the Mili- 
tary Junta is not taking any chances. A recent decree requires all women 
between the ages of 21 and 45 to register for militavy service. Perhaps the 
recent disturbances in neighboring Colombia and Bolivia are responsible. 


In spite of this apparent progress, there are some indications of friction 
in Peru. Only Radio Nacional, the official government station, was on the air 
for several days last month. The other six racio stations in Lima maintained 
radio silence as a protest against a decree limiting their broadcasting time to 
six hours a day. The motive behind the decree was the conservation of electric 


power of which there is a shortage, 


Odria's government has followed Argentinats example in clamping down on the 
press. Alfredo Sardon Canepa, editor of the Communist weekly Ya, has been 
arrested for subversive activities. The government has fined the daily Jornada, 
and the weekly La Republica 10,000 soles ($600) each for carrying on a campaign 
of sedition. 


The Apristas continue to make life difficult for Odria. Their most recent 
attack was by radio from Panama. An unidentified member of the party in a 
broadcast from HORT, Panama City, denounced the Odria government as the most 
notorious dictatorship in South America. Among the charges leveled against the 
present government were violating the constitution, closing Congress, censoring 
the press, and establishing the death penalty for political offenses. The 
speaker claimed that there are underground movements within the country which 
form resistance groups. He stated that the present government has set up con- 
centration camps and forced-labor camps on an island in the Pacific, in the 
Madre de Dios Valley, and in the jungle. 


BOLIVIA 


It was quiet during November in Bolivia. All the developments of any in- 
portance took place behind closed doors. The ideas and plans that have been 
formulated at this time will probably not be evident for several months. 


In Washington, Bolivian representatives are conferring upon the renewal of 
the tin treaty with the United States which is due in the latter part of 
December. It is hoped that a definite agreement can be reached instead of let- 
ting tin fluctuate daily on the open market. Bolivia, in a typically Latin 
fashion, is hoping that a bit of sentiment will enter into the picture and that 
the United States will remember that Bolivia during the last two World Wars 
backed the United States unconditionally, without taking undue advantage of the 
situation. When it had a corner on the tin supply owing to the capture of the 
Far East tin mines by Japan, Bolivia did not raise the prices to fantastic levels 


as it well might have, nor did it force the United States into agreements to pro- — 


vide badly-needed equipment such as tractors and other farm equipment. Instead, 
Bolivia entered into the fight for democracy and how hopes that the United States 
will express its appreciation by making this new tin treaty a reality. 


Relations with Spain, which have been friendly in recent years, were greatly 
strengthened when Bolivia raised its legation in Spain to the rank of embassy 
giving the job of Ambassador to ailing former President Enrique Hertzog. The 
interchange between the two countries has been mainly on the cultural level, al- 
though there has been some economic exchange. Politically, Bolivia keeps its 
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eyes closed to the situation in Spain, neither condemning nor praising 
Generalisimo Franco. 


Spain has responded by ordering that the genenlogy of President Mamerto 
Urriolagoitia, of Basque origin, be traced by the librarian of the Casas Juntas 
of the city of Guernica, Amador Carrande, who is a specialist in genealogical 
works. Although this is a minor act it is at least a friendly one, and one 
that should flatter the President of Bolivie and help Spain's relations with 


that country. 


During this month, Bolivia has been recovering from the September revolu- 
tion. Works that were delayed owing to the disturbances are being resumed or 
speeded up. In Washington, Bolivian representatives are still searching for a 
contractor for the Cochabamba-Santa Cruz highway, and it is believed that def- 
inite commitments will soon be made. Peace prevails in Bolivia, although it 


may be only for a short time. 


CHILE 


The month of November has been celebrated with the usual difficulties of 
strikes, Communist activities and monetary problems as the third year of the 
presidency of Gabriel Gonzalez Videla has come to an end. (Inaugurated on 
November 3, 1946, Gonzalez Videla has been an active participant in South 
American politics on several fronts: Firstly, in his early acceptance of Com 
munists into his cabinet and later his expulsion of them and his suppression of 
Communist activities. Seccndly, he broke diplomatic relations with allegedly 
Communist countries Yugoslavi:, Czechoslovekia, Hungary and also with Russia 
itself. Thirdly, he has been the only chief executive to make a trip to the 
Antarctic and to work untiringly toward a recognition of Chile's claims to parts 
of that continent. At the present time he is contemplating a good will visit 
to the United States in April of 1950. 


Elaborate plans are being made for the fourth expedition to the Antarctic, 
composed of three Chilean navy ships, to leave Valparaiso the 15th of December 
to visit and replace the personnel in the two bases meintained on Deception 
Island. Other than this visit "no warships will be sent south of Latitude 60 
during the 1949-1950 Antarctic season," according to a statement issued by the 
Foreign Minister to the Argentine and British diplomatic representatives in 
Chile. This fulfills an egreement made in London on November 18 among the three 
governments to abstain from movements of naval vessels in the disputed areas 


during the aforementioned period. 


Repercussions from the recent monetary restrictions set by the government 
were met in an explanation by President Gonzalez Videla, in which he condemned 
the present system of multiple exchange rates as being "harmful to the public 
interest and a source of privilege, influence, and illegal advantages." A 
later dispatch stated that the exchange rates were being studied and that a de- 
cision would be made soon as to possible modifications. 


A wew era in the brotherly relations between Argentina and Chile has been 
inaugurated with the recent exchange of letters between President Juan Peron and 
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President Gonzalez Videla. In his letter, which,was delivered by Arturo 
Alessandri, president of the Chilean Senate, Peron strove to dispose of some 
misunderstandings between the two countries, primarily and particularly to 
assure Gonzalez Videla that the press of Argentina was a free press and that no 
hard feelings were being nursed as a result of Chile's condemnation, some time 
ago, of military governnents. Videlats reply was soon made, via the Chilean 
ambassador, Senor German Vargara Donoso, thanking Peron for his fight for 
fraternity between the two nations. The suppression of Communist demonstrations 
in both countries during November indicated a parallel action against a party 
which Peron tolerated until recently. It may be that Chile will gravitate into 
the Argentine orbit without a revolution similar to those in Peru and Veneaguela. 


ARGENTINA 


Argentina's striking workers in the sugar industry of the northern province 
of Tucuman, Jujuy, and Salta have now carried their campaign for a 100% wage 
hike into the second month. Over 90,000 workers, mostly cane cutters and fac- 
tory employees, are involved, and total work stoppage has resulted in a produc- 
tion loss of more than 40,000 tons of sugar. Im spite of the official 
announcement by the government on November 15 that the strikers had agreed to 
accept President Peron's arbitration, the majority of the workers remained idle 
and seven labor leaders were arrested in an attempt to break the strike. In the 
Province of Tucumén, streetcar conductors, bus drivers, and industrial workers 
remained idle in sympathy with the strikers. When local authorities ordered 
policemen to take over the transportation system, the people themselves refused 
to ride, and the service was consequently abandoned. In the other two provinces 
affected by the strike, provincial elections were held on November 26. Ina 
hard-fought campaign, the opposition called orators from Buenos Aires to bolster 
the attack against the Peronistas, using as one of their chief weapons the 
inability of the administration to bring about a settlement of the strike which 
wes at that time over 40 days old. If the results of these elections can be 
used as a barometer for Peronismo in Argentina, then it must be conceded that in 
spite of the strikes, Peron still enjoys populer support. The Peronistas polled 
more than twice as many votes as the Radical or the Democratic party representa- 
tives. 


The police has just dealt the Communists another body blow. On November 6 
police broke up 2 Communist party gathering which was being held in commemoration 
of the 32nd anniversary of the Russian Revolution. Permission to hold the meet- 
ing had been granted, but the police felt that it wes necessary to "close" the 
area in order to insure the "security of those in attendance." When the Commun- 
ists attempted to prevent the area from being closed in, the police arrested 705 
of them. It was reported that they had attempted to set fire to the building in 
order to destroy certain documents. The police report also made reference to 
shouts of "Long live Stalin" and "Long live the Internationale" during the course 
of the meeting. It likewise claimed that. illegal arms and ammunition were found 
on the premises. Most of the 705 people arrested were released after a few days, 
but at least four of them are still being held by the police as party leaders. 


La_Epoce2, which frequently expresses the opinion of the administration, suggests 


the possibility thet Argentina has now been selected as the seat for Conmunist 
General Headquarters in South America, since the Cormunist party has been de- 
clared illegal in Brazil, Chile, Peru, end Venezuela. By invoking the new 

statute concerning political parties, Peron could now declare the party illegal | 
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in Argentina, if he desired, and some observers strongly believe that he will do 
so in the near future. It should not be too difficult for Peronts lawyers to 
prove that the party has "connections with an international organization" or 
that it embraces "principles which could disturb social peace." 


In an attempt to determine what role, if any, was played by foreign funds 
in the 1946 elections, Peron has made still more inroads on the freedom of the 
press in Argentina. This month, a congressional committee was named to audit 
the books of the leading independent newspapers, La Prensa, La Nacion and 
Vanguardia, the last-named being a socialist weekly now closed for over a year. 
A spokesman for the three-man auditing team stated that the committee was auth- 
orized to obtain information regarding the origin of, funds used by these news- 
papers in support of the coalition which opposed Peron in the last presidential 
elections. The committee was also authorized to audit the books of the United 
Press and the Associated Press in Buenos Aires. As in the case of the news-. 
papers, suspicion of illicit funds was given as the motive. It has often been 
charged by Argentina that these international services are the agents of Yankee 
imperialism. The Perohista press has repeatedly attacked the "U.S. spy system" 
in Argentina and has carried stinging criticism of Spruille Braden, accusing him 
of openly opposing Perénts election. Recently, Democracia used an entire page 
to divulge the names of those who figure inthe s+called spy system. Spruille 
Braden, the incarnation of foreign intervention for Argentines, heads the list, 
and former U.S. representative John Griffiths, accused of plotting against the 
life of Peron, is listed among the leaders. There seems to be no doubt that the 
present investigation aimed at foreign intervention in general, is directed 
against the United States in particular. If it is claimed, as it probably will 
be, that "foreign" funds were used to help finance the opposition in 1946 it will 
be another feather in Peronts hat. It will furnish more fuel for his particular 
brand of flaming nationalism. 


Walter Beberaggi, who is now pursuing a course of studies at Harvard Uni- 
versity, has brought charges of torturcend totalitarian methods against Perén's 
police, and has filed a petition to have these charges come up for consideration 
in some organ of the United Nations, either in the General Assembly or in the 
commission of Human Rights. He was among those arrested at the time John 
Griffiths was featured in charges of a plot to assassinate General. Perdn and his 
wife last year. Beberaggi says that at the time of his arrest he was held in- 
comunicado and then tortured for five days before being allowed to see a judge. 
He claims also that he was gagged and blindfolded and that he was tortured with 
electric wires which were applied for an hour to the most sensitive parts of his 
body. This matter of torture at the hands of the Argentine police has come to 
the fore more than once during the last few years. It came up for debate in the 
Argentine congress, and an investigation report was made. This report and other 
evidence as well as his own testimony have been presented to bolster Beberaggi's 
case. If the matter should come before the U.N. for consideration, the Peronigta 
regime would stand to lose much prestige. Whether it does or not, it puts Peron 
in a bad light, especially if one recalls the old adage about smoke and fire. 


In the meantime, the Argentine delegation to the U.N. has been reiterating 
its claims to the Falkland Islands. In a committee discussion concerning 
countries which do not have a government of their own, Macfas Texier re-stated 
the Argentine position and maintained that Great Britain's claims were "not valid 
or legitimate." It seems that the idea is to keep the issue before the public. 
When and if the British Lion becomes sufficiently weak, 2 more serious crusade 
can be expected. 
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The dollar shortage, about which so much has been written recently, appears 
to have produced fundamental changes in President Perén*s program for the 
economic progress of Argentina. With foreign exchange dollars at an all-time 
low and with precious little sterling reserves on hand, Peron has been forced to 
postpone his five-year plan of industrialization. The. shift to agriculture has 
become quite evident in Per6n's official speeches lately and the farmers seem to 
be liking it. It comes at a time when crops are diminishing and Argentina is 
lagging behind in the sale of agricultural products as a result of the high 
prices quoted by I.A.P.I. Farmers have complained thet during the last three 
years the profits from exports have been used for the five-year plan. They need 
new equipment and replacement parts. Official announcements have heralded a new 
factory to be established in the near future, which will produce Ferguson 
tractors on Argentine soil. Industrielists have already reached agreement with 
British and American firms to carry out the project, and the President has 
stated that he is prepared to support and to follow up a three-year program in 
favor of the agricultural] development of the country. 


For a long time now the farmers have had difficulty in getting laborers to 
stay on the farm, since city jobs pay so much better. Many farmers have re- 
sorted to planting only a restricted number of acres which they can cultivate 
without extra help from outside the family. Besides, the government has long 
since ceased to publish statistics on production, and farmers have not known how 
much or what to plant. One of the themes stressed lately by the President is 
agrarian reform. Official notices have appeared regarding the distribution of 
land in various sectors of the country. Expressing adherence to the principle 
that "the land should belong to those who work it," he claims to have given and 
sold thousands of property titles to the farmers who work the land. On November 
9, the first session of the Sixth Cooperative Agrarian Congress was held in the 
Teatro Col6n. This assembly brought together more than 2,000 delegates repre- 
senting 400 cooperative associations. President Peron enumerated the present 
five-year plan, blamed the chaotic world economic conditions for this predica- 
ment, and urged the farmers to produce more, so they could prove to the world 
that the outmoded system based on the "gold fetishism" is now being replaced by 
a new set of values bused on products, work, and food. 


In accordance with the plan to spend wisely what little exchange reserves 
are available, Argentina has announced that imports would be authorized from 
such countries as Italy, France, Spain, Sweden, and the South American countries. 
No import licenses will be granted for non-essentials from the United States, 
Belgium, or Switzerland, and a4 quota of orjly 2 billion pounds has been decreed 
in the case of Great Britain. The British are claiming that the import licenses 
for non-essentials authorized to date by‘Argentina scarcely amounted to 10% of 
what was envisaged by them at the signing of the recent agreement. As for the 
essentials, any policy is followed. Peron does not seem to falter when it comes 
to issuing import permits for such things as airplanes, for example. The Society 
of British Aircraft Construction has just divulged a Buenos Aires request not to 
reveal the actual figures for war planes; however, the Society had previously 
reported that during the first nine months of the year, Argentina bought planes 
and parts valued at $10 million. This represents over one-third of the tot+l 
British plane exports for that period and is said to have included four-engine 
Lincoln bombers, Dove Sports (an eight-rpassenger twin engine transport), Prentiss 
trainers, and Gloster Meteors, the twin engine jet pursuit plane. In the large- 
scale war games held recently, it was reported that the 25 Gloster Meteors 
participated "without incident or accident". The jets are based at Tandil, an 
inland airport south of Buenos Aires. Argentina was the first South American 
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country to obtain jet planes and Buenos Aires residents are now well accustomed 
to the appearance of what they call "los chorros." Argentina is now and has 
been since the war Britain's best warplane customer. It is reported that the 
United States has been reluctant to supply Peron's military machine. Later 
there was the problem of dollars. One observer has noted that Peran has always 
insisted on the very latest and best equipment for the army, especially for the 
air forces. Just this month the ultra-modern commercial airport "Ministro 
Pistarini,” built under the five-year plan, was inaugurated. This airport is 
considered one of the largest in the world and is located at Ezeiza, near 
Buenos Aires. The airport is connected to the metropolis by a four-lane high- 
way, which has no crossroads of any kind. 


There is hardly anything new to report concerning the series of meetings 
just held by the joint Argentine-American Economic Commission. Argentine 
ambassador Remorino has revealed that the Argentine delegation has no authori- 
zation to negotiate officially. The commission has been highly successful in 
one respect. It has placed potential American customers in contact with 
Argentine economic heads. 


Thanks to the astute diplomacy of former U.S. ambassador Bruce, the new 
ambassador to Argentina, Mr. Stanton Griffis, finds himself today in a rela- 
tively friendly atmosphere in Buenos Aires. Upon arriving there, Mr. Griffis 
stated that he was not a diplomat but a business man and added that his primary 
objective would be to "create ae constant and profitable flow of trade between 
the two countries." A tremendous increase is probably not forthcoming under 
present circumstances. However, some observers think that the present annual 
rate of U.S. exports ($100 million) could be increased, One solution to the 
dollar shortage would be a loan, which Peron has repeatedly refused to request. 
It would probably not be supported by the Argentine people themselves. i1t is 
held, however, that some sort of credit may be worked out so that trading can go 
on. Another possibility thet has been suggested is an increase in dollar invest- 
ments in Argentina. The problem in this case would be to obtain satisfactory 
security guarantees for investors, but this elso presents thorny problems. 


URUGUAY 


With national elections still a year away, the complicated machinery of 
Uruguay's big-time political contest is already in action, with each faction 
trying to grab the controls. In recent times it has not been a battle of 
Colorados versus Blancos as was traditionally the case, but of Colorados versus 
the Herreristas. It is impossible to consider the Colorados a united party 
until just before elections, when the Batilistas, Blancoacevedistas, Baldomir- 
istas, and ex-Riveristas get together, forgetting temporarily their many nonths 
of internal wrangling. They then try to create a common Colorado platform and 
to agree on a Presidential candidate in order to keep the Herreristas out of the 
presidency. Disagrecing eh a at first, the sub-divisions fail to produce 
an agreement, then in desperation, a year or so before elections, they are 
forced or frightened into agreement by the prospects of a Herrerista victory. 
This pact-making ritual is now developing according to the usual pattern. 


The Batllista sub-division has been further divided into four factions, the 
main scource of discord being resentment on the part of the Independent Colorados 
who are resisting the efforts of the Batllistas to put their own candidates and 
platform into the Colorado agreement. The Batllistas know they have a heavy 
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voting majority over the other Colorado factions and they feel this majority 
entitles them to the major Colorado candidacies and control of the party. 
Three of the factions have been struggling among themselves to determine which 
of two men will be the official presidential nominee. Batlle Pacheco, the 
President? cousin and the editor of El Dia, as well as the Batllista members 
ere in favor of Cesar Mayo Gutierrez, considered a clean-cut man from the 
country; while the Batlle-Berretistas are supporting Andres Martinez Trueba. 
President Batlle Berres himself has not openly announced his preference for 
either man, although the Presidential paper, Accion, has written about Mayo 
Gutierrez, implying that he is a friend of the President. 


An internal squabble in the Batllista party has become tangled into such 
complications that a ministerial crisis has resulted. Within the President's 
cabinet, only two Batllistas have taken sides in this family quarrel: Rodriguez 
Correa, Minister of Public Works, a Truebista; and Luis Alberto Brause, Minister 
of Agriculture and Livestock, a Mayista. Rodriguez Correa offered his resigna- 
tion, and the President was secretly hoping that Brause would follow Correa's 
example. Brause did not immediately respond. Although Batlle Berres has never 
officially accepted Correats resignation, Correa is aware of where he stands . 
with the President. Thus it is apparent that Uruguayan politics have already, 

a year early, been shifted into high gear, with the Batllista machine accelerat- 
ing most of all. 


Recently, Eduardo Rodriguez Larreta, editor of El Pais, the important daily 
of the Blancos Independientes, was the guest of Columbia University in New York 
City. He was one of three reporters who received the Moore Cabot award for 
1949. Prizes are presented each year by Columbia University to those newsmen 
who have done most in promoting international friendship in the Americas. Dr. 
Larreta has combined journalism with a political career and is the author of 
Parallelism Between Peace and Democracy, in which he puts forth the idea that 
peace will exist only where there existsa true democracy guaranteeing human 


rights. 


If pacts: and treaties are an indication of closer relations and better 
understanding, then it may be said that Uruguay has garnered the good will of 
some af the most prominent world powers. On November 22, Uruguay and Great 
Britain signed the ninth agreement continuing the traditional sale of meat to 
the United Kingdom. An agreement signed with the United States introduces a 
new phase in the development of the traditional type of friendship and commerce 
treaty. Since it embodies advanced techniques for the stimulation of trade and 
provides for the protection of investments, it is cited as a model for future 
agreements between the U.S. and other countries in the implementation of Presi- 
dent Trumants proposed Point Four. The pact was signed in Montevideo aftor ncarly 
nine months of negotiations over Article 4 of the treaty which stipulates that 
the U.S. and Uruguay will grant equal rights and protection to capital, whether 
it be the U.S. investments in Uruguay or Uruguayan investments in the United 
States. 


PARAGUAY 


There have been no major political developments in Paraguay since last 
September, when Federico Chaves was chosen as provisional President to replace 
Felipe Molas Lopez. Incidently, Asuncion's leading newspaper has shown 
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considerable flexibility lately in keeping abreast of the times. Now the 
editorial page frequently indulges in bitter criticism of former presidents 
Gonzalez and Molas Lopez, the same men they once heralded as worthy leaders of 
the nation. The foregoing will serve to indicate the petty nature of Paraguayan 
politics. Chaves* provisional government has announced that the next presiden- 
tial elections will not be held until July, 1950. 


The impact of devaluation on Paraguay has been generally detrimental. It 
is now even more difficult for Paraguay to obtain imported necessities such as 
pharmaceutical products. There has been a severe shortage of edible oils and 
other food products, and to prevent speculation and profiteering, strict ration- 
ing and price controls have again been riecessary. After consulting with the 
International Monetary Board, Paraguay nas adopted a new series of exchange 
rates whereby the guarani varies in value from 3.059 to 8.980 per U.S. dollar 
according to the nature of the product involved. For essential imports and 
government expenditures, the guarani is pegged et 3.121 per dollar. The com 
plicated system, including importerst exchange, compensations, and the tolerated 
curb markets, has been eliminated in a further effort to simplify the machinery. 


BRAZIL 


As a major election year approaches in Brazil, inter-party strife and 
bickering are becoming increasingly frequent. Efforts are still being made to 
restore the coalition of the Social Democratic, National Democratic, and Repub- 
lican parties so that they can unite behind a single candidate. Toward the 
end of the month, Benedito Valadares, vice-president of the Social Democratic 
Party (P.S.D.), proposed to the National Council of the party that the names of 
Bias Fortes, Carlos Luz, Ovidio de Abreu, and Israel Pinheiro, all Mineiros, 
compose the official party list from which the Minas State Councils of the 
National Democratic (U.D.N.) and Republican {P.R.) parties would select a can- 
didate around which the major parties could rally. The National Council 
accepted this so-called Mineira Formula by 15 votes, the representatives from 
the states of Parafba, Santa Catarina, and Pernambuco voting against it, with 
those from Espirito Santo and Rio Grande do Sul abstaining. Since the U.D.N. on 
several occasions has declared itself agreeable to selecting a presidential 
candidate from the ranks of the P.S.D just so long as the nominee comes from the 
state of Minas Gerais, it is believed that a solution to the national problem 
may finally be in sight. 


At the very end of this month, in a surprise move, Nereu Ramos resigned his 
office as president of the P.S.D. He declared that this did not mean he was 
abandoning the party, but only that he no longer wished to be president, prefer- 
ring to be a member of the National Council. To date, Ramos, who is also the 
vice-president of Brazil, is the only presidential candidate who has openly 
announced his intention to run. Some sources have considered him to be the 
major candidate of the P.S.D. However, the party's adoption of the Mineira 
Formula appears to be a rejection of his candidacy and may well be the reason 
for his resignation as party president. 


Brigadeiro Eduardo Gomes, the opposition candidéte to the Dutra-Vargas 
coalition in the last presidential election in 1945, is considered to be the 
leading candidate of the U.D.N., although it has not been publicly announced. 
The name of Oswaldo Aranha, former Brazilian representative to the United 
Nations, is also frequently mentioned as a possible candidate. 
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Adhemar de Barros, who for some time has been carrying on a large-scale, 
though unannounced, campaign, has made a rather ironic statement about the 
present political situation. He declared that the nation is in a state of 
sterile agitation over the election. In his opinion, the current maneuvers are 
premature and should be postponed to a later date, so that government officials 
can discharge the duties of their offices without interruption. 


Adhemarts attempted aloofness to the present political game fools no one. 
His candidacy is a well-recognized fact which has caused considerable distress 
to his opponents. On November 19, Brazilian Flag Day, = time bomb, epperently 
intended to take his life, was discovered beneath the reviewing stand erected 
in Sao Paulo in connection with the day's festivities. The bomb was found in 
time and was removed before any damage could be done. Who wes responsible for 
putting it there is not known. It has been suggested that possibly Adhemar hin- 
self arranged the show to make himself appear as a martyr in the public eye. 


On November 16 many persons were wounded, one fatally, as a result of 
shooting that occurred when special police broke up a meeting of the League in 
Defense of Democratic Liberties in front of the Esplanda do Castelo in Rio de 
Janeiro. Neither the reasons for the disturbance nor the names of the persons 
involved were released, but it was announced that members of the outlawed Com- 
munist party were among the wounded and those who were detained for further 
investigation. Some sources believe that the police were implicated in the 
disturbance, since certain influential politicians have testified that they and 
their friends were notified by the police in advance not to attend the meeting, 
as serious trouble was expected Both the Senate and the House were scenes of 
violent debates and caustic criticism of the action by the police. Senator 
Salgado Filho openly questioned the democratic intentions of the Dutra govern- 
ment, and the house action culminated in a demand that the Minister of Justice 
appear to testify concerning government policies with regard to the bloody event. 


The recommendations for Brazil's economic development that were worked out 
by Brazilian businessmen at the Second National Conference of Producing Classes 
held in Arax&, Mines Gerais, last summer, have just been made available in book 
form. The Conference discussed fundamentally the same problems that the Brazil- 
U.S. Joint Technical Commission investigated several months earlier, and arrived 
at some of the same conclusions. Favorable treatment for foreign investors and 
elimination of double taxation were recommended, and it was urged that the 
Brazilian government try to reach an understanding with the United States as to 
means of putting President Truman's plan for aid to underdeveloped areas into 
effect. The conference felt that U.S. assistance under Point Four would only be 
"just compensation to Brazil for the inconveniences resulting from application 
of the Marshall Plan in relation to Europe, especially in view of the expansion 
of Africats colonial economy méde possible through Marshall Plan resources in 
competition with Brazilian products on the world market." Many suggestions were 
made for improving the foreign trade situation and for increasing Brazilian ex- 
ports. It was agreed that the government's present trade control policy 
should bé continued until payment conditions and world trade return to normal. 
Particular attention was paid to the problem of increasing the tourist trade, 
and the establishment of a national tourist agency was recommended. 


Expansion of domestic industry and revitalization of agriculture were con- 
sidered to be basic parts of national policy. The conference considered the 
need for amplification and replacement of industrial equipment to be the major 
problem facing industry at the present time. It suggested that industrial 
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development be stimulated by concentrating on the industrialization of Brazilian 
raw materials. In the agricultural fields, the conference recommended that a 
program be followed which would promote soil-conservation, the development of 
adequate fertilizer supplies, farm mechanization, refrigeration systems, ware- 
houses, minimum price supports, and crop insurance. As for transportation and 
communication, 2 major factor in Brazilian economic development, the Conference 
elaborated a program adapted to fit present government plans, and urged early 
approval of the transport section of the SALTE plan. 


An investment pact which would incluce “reciprocal agreements guaranteeing 
loans and exchanse for investments," such as those recommended by both the 
Araxa Conference and the Brazil-U.3. Joint Technical Commission, is now being 
discussed by the governments of Brazil and the United States. In a speech to 
the National Foreign Trade Convention in New York on October 31, Brazilian 
Ambassador Mauricio Nabuco declared that he believed the two countries to be 
"very near to a satisfactory solution." If this is so, Brazil might well be- 
come the first nation to participate in the investment phases of the Point Four 
program. Several problems must be met before such a program could be put into 
effect, however, The U.S. Congress must authorize the Export-Import Bank to 
guarantee "selected" American investments against risks as expropriation, 
nationalization, and non-convertibility of currency. This was not done before 
Congress adjourned, and Brazil's present dollar condition is not conducive to 
guarantees of this nature. Meanwhile, it is believed that the U.S. will try to 
direct the discussions toward conclusion of a Conmerce, Navigation, and Friend- 
ship Agreement, aimed at encouraging and protecting foreign economic development 
es well as trade. Brazil in return would accord American citizens and companies 
the rights to engage in economic activity within its borders. Although the 
United States has similar treaties with many countries, none of them includes 
provisions under the Point Four program such as specific economic encouragements 
and investment guarantees. If those provisions can be guaranteed to the satis- 
faction of American investcrs, one of Braziits principal problems, the attrac- 
tion of capital for development purposes, would be considerably eased. 


Overdue draft payments continued to be liquidated at a fairly rapid rate, 
The normal exchange quota assigned for peyment of imports, including those in 
arrears, have continued to increase. As a result, payments have exceeded the 
amounts scheduled in the exchange budget for the second semester of 1949, and 
the government expects to put its commercial foreign debt on a current basis 
soon. 


The price of coffee continued its steady rise. Early in the month, Pan- 
American Coffee Bureau President Teophilo de Andrade declared thet the situetion 
has resulted "solely and exclusively from the workings of the law of supply and 
demand" and stressed that "there has been no intervention in the coffee market 
by the government of eny coffeec-producing country." (See Hispanic World Report, 
Vol. II, Nos. 8 and 11, for a fuller discussion of the problem of declining 
coffee production in Bra zil). Unfavorable weather conditions this year in the 
coffee-growing areas of Brazil, Colombiz, Guatemala, and British Africa, few new 
plantings, and the fact that former reserve stocks are practically exhausted, 
have combined to create the present shortage. The effects of the shortage on 
Brazilian economy have been evidenced in several ways. Wholesale prices for 
domestic consumption have more than doubled, and some sources predict that there 
is danger of 2 domestic coffee famine in 1950. Roasters have asked the govern- 
ment to establish a so-called "sacrifice quota" of certain types of coffee, that 
would not be exported, in order to keep the home market supplied. The demi-tasse, 
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which for years sold for only l¢, is now 4¢, and the coffee-houses would like 
to raise it to 5¢. A beneficial effect is the increased flow of dollars coming 
into Brezil as coffee shares continue selling 2t an all-time high on the New 
York Stock Exchange. As a result of this on me: the black market quotation 
on the cruzeiro, officially pegged at 18. ” to $1, has dropped from 33 to 25 


cruzeiros. 


As a result of the government's intensive campaign to increase what culti- 
vation, the national hervest this year is expected to reach a record high of 
some 500,000 tons. Despite this great increase in domestic production, however, 
the country is still dependent to a large extent upon foreirn supplies. Under 
the International Wheat Agreement, which it ratified this month, Brazil egreed 
to purchase 13,227,736 bushels of wheat annually for the next four years. 


The rice shortage in the Federal District mentioned last month h2s become 
even more acute. Reserve stocks of rice in the city recently dropped t> a low 
of five days’ supply. Carioca newspapers blamed the situation upon the C.C.P. 
(the Brazilian counterpart of the 0.P.A.), asserting that the price ceiling on 
rice is so low that it does not permit any wholesale or retail profit. Many 
wholesalers in the capital claim that since the institution of the price ceiling 
in 1948, they have been obliged to buy their supplies on the biack market, and 
they are no longer interested in making themselves lisble to prosecution by _ 
breaking the law. Antonio Galdeano, director of the Conmercial Association of 
the Federal District and head of the Food Wholesalers’ Syndicats, declared that 
the only solution was to lift the price control. He further stated that the 
government should do away with the C.C.P. before the C.C.P. does away with 
Brazilian rice production, which has been slowly but steadily declining since 
1946. As a result of the growing problem of rice scarcity, the government has 
severely restricted export of the product during the past year. The amount ex- . 
ported in 1949 is expected to total only 900 tons, a figure termed "ridiculous" 
by the Brazilian press in view of thr 212,000 tons exported in 1948. 


The press has also accused the C.C.P. of seriously reducing potato produc- 
tion by its interference. In the past, Rio Grando do Sul has produced enough 
potatoes each year to supply the local market and have a surplus of some 
600,000 begs to distribute to other states. After the C.C.P. took a hand in 
potato planting, in this so-called gauicho state, however, production dropped so 
sharply that Rio Grande do Sul was obliged to import 300,000 sacks just to sat- 


isfy the home demand. ; 


An extensive deposit of lead ore has been discovered in Minas Gerais by a 
Bolivian engineer. Belicved to be the second largest lead deposit in Brazil, 
the discovery is regarded as important, particularly since it is estimated that 


the ure will yield 72% lead. 


i national holiday was declared on November 5 in honor of the centennial of 
the birth of Ruy Barbosa, one of Brazil's most famous statesmen, jurists, and 
writers. Ceremonies dedicated to his memory were held throughout the nation, 
with special services in Rio de Janeiro and in his birthplace, Bahia. The pro- 
gram in the capital paid tribute to Barbosa's role in Brazilian history, after 
which a procession escorted an urn containing his earthly remains to a ship 
anchored at Praga Maua. From there it was taken to Salvador, Bahia, where 
further ceremonies were held, and then the urn was placed beneath Barbosa's 
statue in the recently completed memorial building, the Ruy Barbosa Forum. The 
forum will house the offices of the department of justice for the Bahian capital. 
In commemoration of the Barbosa Centennial, all Bachelor of Law degrees for 1949 


were awarded on November 5. 
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Stanford Books on Latin America 


WHO'S WHO IN LATIN AMERICA 
A Biographical Dictionary of Notable Living 
Men and Women of Latin America 
Edited by RONALD HILTON 


“This recognition of the leaders in the many activities of Latin America by a presentation of 
their individual achievements is a real step forward in inter-American understanding.”—Ray Lyman 


Wilbur, Chancellor, Stanford University 


Ready: I, Mexico, $2.50; II, Central America, $2.25; IV, Bolivia, Chile, and Peru, $2.50; VI, Brazil, 
$3.50. In press: V, Argentina, Paraguay, and Uruguay, $3.50. In preparation: III, Colombia, Ecuador, 
and Venezuela; VII, Cuba, Haiti, and Dominican Republic. 


—Time 


The PRINTED WORK of the 
SPANISH INTELLECTUALS in the 


AMERICAS 1936-1945 


Compiled by JULIAN AMO 
and CHARMION SHELBY 


Here is a literary “Who's Who” and bibliog- 
raphy of Latin American men of letters. Entries 
in Spanish; introduction in English. 

$4.00 


PIONEER TELEGRAPHY in 
CHILE 1852-1872 
By JOHN J. JOHNSON 


A study of the significant effects of teleg- 


raphy on Chile’s development. 
$2.50 


CUENTOS POPULARES ESPANOLES 
By AURELIO M. ESPINOSA 


Some 280 Spanish folk tales in original dia- 
lectic versions. Paper bound. 


| Three volumes, $1.75 each 


STANFORD SPANISH SERIES 
Edited by AURELIO M. ESPINOSA 
In a abridged versions with notes and 
vocabulary. 


A Brief Anthology of Mexican Prose, $1.00 
La Casa de la Troya, $1.00 
Juan Martin El Empecinado, $1.00 


THE ANCIENT MAYA 
By SYLVANUS G. MORLEY 


An expert, authoritative, and beautifully illustrated book. ‘By far the best general survey of the 
mystery as a whole: who were the ancient Maya, how did their civilization arise, why did it fall?’ 


$10.00 


A YANQUI in PATAGONIA 
By BAILEY WILLIS 


“Vital and vigorous’—that’s what the San 
Francisco Chronicle called this memoir of a 
Latin American venture. 

$3.50 


CADIZ to CATHAY 
By MILES P. DuVAL, Jr. 


The story of the long struggle for a water- 
way across the American Isthmus, with empha- 
sis on the role of the United States. Illustrated. 

$5.00 


And the MOUNTAINS WILL MOVE 
By MILES P. DuVAL, Jr. 


Dramatic story of the men who moved moun- 
tains to build the Panama Canal; detailed ac- 
count of actual construction. Illustrated. 

$5.00 


STANFORD SPANISH TESTS 


By AURELIO M. ESPINOSA and 
TRUMAN LEE KELLEY 


Tests for high-school and college level cov- 
ering Spanish grammar and vocabulary. 
Sample set, Form A or B. (3 parts), 25 cents; 
25 copies single part, Form A or B, 80 cents; 


100 copies, $3.00 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Stanford, California 
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